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in London, attended Sabbath School forty years, end was 
absent only three Sabbaths. 


errr 





NARRATIVE. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE OLD MAN’S GARDEN, 
[Continued from page 101.} 

His story was briefly this. lis parents had 
died while he was yet a, whild, leaving beside 
himself, an infant daughter. As they grew up, 
(they naturally clung to each other with peculiar | 
jaffection, until it became at last the only object | 
‘and aim of the brother to add to the happiness | 
| of the little being who looked to him for the love, | 
|the sympathy and the protection which the re- | 
moval of her parents had denied her. (irace 














THE HUSKING. 


anger of drinking frolics is seen in the follow- ; 
The dang g i}ment. Her uncommon loveliness endeared her | 


ing story, copied from the Cold Water Army. to all, but to none so much so as to her brother, | 
Lewis was invited to farmer Alstern’s husking, | whose delight it was to cultivate his own mind, | 
and he determined to go. He wanted to frolic that he might the more successfully reach and| 
with the rest, partake of the good smoking-hot interest hers. 'They had become one in interest, 
supper; and more than all, to have a little chat jn taste, in pursuit; and in the ardor of his love, 
with the farmer’s daughter, Lucy. He waited | it had seldom occurred to the heart of the broth- | 
impatiently for the night to come, and when it/er, that he was making an idol of that which| 
did come, he was on the spot early. For an) death might touch. He had almost believed that 
hour or two there was a good deal of work done. | there was too much of the spiritual belonging to | 
The company knotted together in little groups | the child, for aught of the minglings of movtal-| 
of three or four, and talked pleasantly together, | ty. ae a 


Most painfully were his eyes opened to see | 
and the piles of bright yellow corn grew fast. | that she belonged to a Being greater than him- | 
Then | 


‘ame round the intoxicatiug cup, and | self, Very gently and gradually she faded | 
everybody drank as much as they chose. It Was) away—to use his own language, it was as when | 
not long before the noise increased, and here |g Jittle streamlet steals noiselessly, amid grass, | 
one struck up a song, and another would answer | " tT 
it, and another, and another, till the whole com~ reaches, and joins, and is Jost amid the waves of 
pany would join in, and end with a loud laugh. the great ocean. Before his own heart had | 
There was hallooing and shouting, and swearing; looked upon the fearful truth, she was gone, and | 
and by and by it was all confusion. Lewis Ben-! he saw her no more. Then, in the restlessness | 
ton was the merriest of the merry. He ran into of a broken heart, he resolved never again to| 
the house, under pretence of warming his fin- love. He became cold, indifferent, unfeeling, to| 
gers, and made Lucy a pretty present, compli- all human view, and almost defying the God who! 
mented the cake she was baking, and ran off had in faithfulness afflicted him, he passed many | 
laughing, with a large mince pie long, monotonous years in solitude and despair. 

Hour after hour rolled on till midnight came, |The fair smiles, and the sweet voices of nature, 
and the supper was over. There was one who! are indeed a mockery to the heart which know-| 
was like a madman, running up to all he met, . 
with curses and fury, striking them with his these yvices 
clenched fists, and threatening vengeance, for he |oneliness. 
knew not what he did. It was Lewis Benton! | sympathy of those whom he believed incapable | 
The fumes of the aleohol he had drunk was in of yuderstandin 
his brain, and he wasa maniac. He took the 
name of God in vain, and he knew it not, but) of yillave. 
rushed onward, as the horse rusheth to the bat- - 
tle, till he reached the bridge of Lagrove. In aj, 
moment was heard a splash in the water and 
shriek of distress. The cry rang out, 

«Some one is lost, some one is overboard !” 

“It is Lewis Benton,” said one, ‘*there h 


ig place. 
@ birds which she had loved were here; and in the 
“midst, hidden with jealous care from the passing 
iview, he pointed out to me the green grave 
on Bey ©\ where his heart lay buried. As I stood by its 
floats round the pier; save him! save him! | side, and knelt to read the simple name “Grace,” 
“Run round the bridge,” shouted another, | which alone revealed the truth that an immortal 
“quick or he will drown.” |spirit had fled, 1 said, “It is indeed a sweet bed 
Bring a rail,” cried a third, ‘that we may | o¢ flowers upon which she lies, yet the little ones 
stop him; he is sinking!” d 'who repose upon the Saviour’s breast in heaven, 
And there, re er — me cried re know of a dearer resting-place, and of joys yet 
thing and some another, without knowing what) ,; ald fr ‘7. aug ay yr of 
they did. And the boy would have drowned, had eens wor the a = yA anit 
they \ ; gs,” s . 
it not been for Mike, who happened to be sober,! she would cling to such a Being should she once 
and as he saw him sinking, plunged into the wa-| jearn to know him and I con not resolve to 
ter, seized him by the hair and drew him ashore. | hold a second place in her affections. Yet that 
<< | which 1 denied, the Lord himself made known 
Rient Exxistment.—I asked a Sunday School teach-| to her, and with the little Bible, the parting leg- 
er, if he expected to continue his efforts of that kind dur- acy of the mother whom she never knew, she 
ing his life. “Certainly,” said he, “unless Satan’s ) an, even upon earth, to enjoy many such hours 
kingdom be destroved first; I have enlisted during the | | y ee tg Sy ag PE A, oF 
war” A good exampie for others. jas 1 shall never attain in heaven. He said this 
In the spirit of the above resolution, a faithful teacher ' with bitterness; yet although he had hitherto 


| nessed. 


| was of a gentle, affectionate, confiding tempera- | ed, Shall this soul be lost? 


spoken without visible emotion, I saw a tear 
gathering slowly, very slowly in his eye, and he 
started as it fell upon his hand. ‘* I seldom shed 
tears,” he said; and then he returned to his flow- 
ers and told me that they and the departed spirit 
seemed to him as one; that he should perhaps 
meet them in heaven, but that they would then 
be too pure for his touch. 

As I again left the old man, I mused upon the 
strange inconsistencies which had revealed them- 
selves in him. There seemed to me no evidence 
of insanity, and upon some peculiar minds, sor- 
row might produce effects like these I had wit- 
I perceived that he must have been in 
his early childhood under religious influence, and 
believed that fervent prayer had doubtless been 
offered in his behalf. The question then return- 
Has it enjoyed all 
its good things in this life, that there are none 
laid up for itin heaven?” Moreover, the very 
facts of the case seemed favorable to my hopes. 
Although his heart had so long resisted the voice 
of the Spirit, it was evidently not beyond its 
reach. 

Again and again, through all that long, bright, 
happy summer we met, and talked, and readthe 
little Bible which bore the name of Grace. And 
He who disdained not in days of old, “in the 
garden ” to meet his sinning, his sorrowing chil- 
dren; who there first spake as a risen Saviour 
to the weeping disciple, who sought him mourn- 
ing,—He in infinite love made one of our num- 
ber. The poor, broken-hearted, almost ruined 
old man, sat as a new creature at the feet of Je- 


,and flowers, and overhanging boughs, ull it! sus, and Jearned sweet lessons there of love, of 


trust, and of quiet submission. 

The stranger in visiting at the present day the 
little village of P. is pointed to a secluded spot, 
where the brother and the sister lie in silence, 
side by side. In life long separated, but ‘in 
death not divided.” E. 


— 
LITTLE BEN AND HENRY. 

Little Ben, as is generally the case with a lit- 

tle one coming after a long interval, was quite 

the darling of the family ; and it required all the 


eth its own bitterness; and from these smiles and | wisdom and firmness of both parents, to preserve 
s, he fled as from spirits despising his | him from being spoiled by over-indulgence. As 
At length, weary of the protiered| soon as the little one began to look around him 


and smile, one of the first objects that attracted 


g his sorrows, he had come with | his attention was his cousin Harry, of whom he 
all that remained to him of his sister, to this far|soon became exceedingly fond. 


It need scarce- 


Hiere he employed himself in beau- lly be said, that Harry was equally fond of him; 


pre ‘ - . 2 
fying the spot which he had chosen for her rest-| for the attachments of children do not last, un- 
‘The tlowers, and the trees, and the! less they are kindly reciprocated. 


Indeed, very 
'young infants have a surprising tact at under- 
standing the physiognomy of those who are, and 
those who are not kindly disposed towards them. 
Certain it is, that it was commonly said among 
the grandmothers and aunts, that the attachment 
between Cousin Harry and little Ben, was ex- 
actly like that which they so well remembered 
between Uncle Benjamin and little Harry. It 
was Harry who presented the soft ball, rolled it 
along the ground, and encouraged little Ben to 
crawl after it. It was Harry who carried him 
out to see the cows, and sheep, and fowls, and 
rabbits. It was Harry who made him laugh 
aloud, by hopping like a rabbit, or jerking his 
head like the ducks when drinking. At a sub- 
sequent period it was Harry who imparted to 
him the rudiments of learning, and initiated him 
into the innocent sports of childhood. Harry 
was, in the truest sense of the word, his private 
tutor; and it was anticipated, that between Har- 
ry and Benjamin, if the lives of both were spared 
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to that period of life when a difference of ten! hood, who was in great distress. Somy mother 

years in age makes no disparity in capacity for \asked where Mrs. Marshall lived, and said she 
Pr * | a 

| would 


friendship, that a cordial friendship would still | 
and ever subsist. Harry remained under Mr. |¢ 
Temple’s instruction till he was fifteen years 
age, and little Ben was five. 


of |tumble-down house with a family in every room. 
He had already| Mrs. Marshall lived in the garret. 
done much for his improvement, and left him | went in we found her in bed. 
under the care of his mother, with an earnest|few bed clothes, and there was no fire in her | 
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go there directly. It was in a narrow 
alley, not far from the store; a mean, old, dirty, 


When we 
She had a very 








could do very well. 
Yes, his master wanted him to stay. 





—— a 


Was his master satisfied? 


“Then why did you come away, Johnny?” 
** Johnny made no answer. Then his mother 


was frightened. 


“O Johnny,” said she, “I am afraid you have 


2 > ; 4 ” 
done something wrong. 


‘** Johnny burst out crying, ‘ No, indeed, moth- 


: : 4 : 5 29 
desire that he might become a pupil of Mr. Tem- | room. My mother talked to her, and found that ler, I have done nothing wrong.’ ” 
ple as soon as ever he had attained the age at |she was sick of a liver complaint, and had noth- | 


which they were admitted by that gentleman. jing to depend on but her daily labor. 


Mrs. Price’s son was already there, and reaping 


|worked too hard the week before, and was not 

the full benefit of the preparatory instructions | able to leave her bed. 
. ‘s : ls 

bestowed upon him by Harry and his good | victuals, nor fire-wood, ma’am, and [ a’nt able) 


She had | 


‘‘T have neither money, 





‘* Then why won’t you go back?” 
** Mother,” said Johnny, wiping away his 


tears and looking very earnest,”my master laughs 
at the Bible, and does not love the Lord Jesys 


mother. 


. ‘ » ‘ } j 
tially employed as the instrument of saving the | cried. 


Christ. I cannot like a man that calls the Holy 


to earn any, and what will become of that poor! Bible a bad book. Mother, I won’t be a burden 
Just before Harry left school, he was providen-| boy, God only knows”—and the poor woman | on you. 


I'll get another place; but I can’t live 
with people that don’t love my Saviour. 


life of his little cousin. Hannah, with Benjamin | 


‘*[ looked round, and sawa very ragged, lean 


‘**Poor Mrs. Marshall kissed her dear little 


by her side, and a little girl in her arms, were little boy about six years old, sitting on a stool, | boy; and they had scarcely done crying, when 


walking beside the river, when a barge-rope, | at the foot of the bed, eating a crust of rye bread. |the farmer came. 


He was very sorry to lose 


which they had not perceived, encircled and |‘ Don’t cry, mamma, said the little boy, cheer- Johnny, for he said he was the best boy he had 


threw them down. The infant was thrown out} 
of Hannah’s arms, but escaped injury. It was | 
the work of an instant for Hannah to recover her 


fully; when the ladies are gone, I'll pray to God| 
to help us.’ 
**My mother gave the child some money, 


and | 


ever employed. He offered to bring Johnny up 
as his own child (for he was a rich man,) if he 
would come back; but Johnny was firm. No 


feet and pick up the babe; but where was Ben- | told him to go and buy a pound of coffee and a |offers would tempt him to cast in his lot with 


jamin? She could not doubt that he had been | 
carried into the stream. Happily the accident | 
occurred within a very short distance of home, | 
and the agonized cries of Hannah, on missing 


loaf of bread for his mother. When he was| 
gone, my mother said, ‘‘ Your little boy seems | 
well instructed.” 


‘ | 
** Yes, ma’am,” said Mrs. Marshall, “1 got! 


those who did not serve the Lord. [A fact. [It 
happened almost word for word as Mrs. Lynn 
relates it. ] 

‘Johnny soon got another place; and this 


the child, reached the ears of Harry, and brought! him in the Infant School when he was able to go. | time it was in a pious family, for God leads those 

< e 1 ° } e ° f 

him in an instant to the spot. The child’s hat | It’s a comfort to me, lying here as I am, to hear | who trust in him by ways they know not. His 
! 


at that moment appeared, and Harry plunged | 
into the river, and brought him to shore appa-| 
rently lifeless. With the firmness and prompti- | 
tude of native character and judicious training 
which Harry had long since manifested, he flew 
with the child to the house of a neighbor, who 
he knew was brewing, and, almost before | 
his mother was aware of the accident, got him | 
stripped and immersed ina tub of warm grains—| 
keeping the head in an erect position, and clear- 
ing the avenues to breathing. Farther assist- 
ance was quickly obtained, and the little 
boy happily recovered. It was not till all ap- 
prehensions for little Ben had subsided, that 
Harry could be made sensible that his clothes 
were wet. A sense of chilliness, succeeding a 
state of excitement, convinced him that he had 
taken cold; and, now that Benjamin was com- 
fortably placed in bed by his mother, and was 
receiving proper cordials under the direction of a 


him say Scripture texts and hymns. He never 
misses his prayers, night nor morning. I never | 
knew Johnny to tell a lie in his life; and he 
would not lay a finger on what was not his own, | 
if he was starving.” 

** By this time Johnny came back. My moth-| 
er promised to send some wood and other com- 
forts, as soon as possible; and as we went down 
stairs, she stopped at one of the rooms and en- 
gaged a woman to nurse Mrs. Marshall. My | 
sisters and I worked very hard that day, to mend | 
up some old clothes for Johnny and his mother; 





Johnny a plaid cloak which he had outgrown. 
Poor fellow! he jumped for joy when he came 
for the clothes, and Charles threw a cloak over 
his shoulders, and told him he might keep it. | 

‘*Mrs. Marshall was sometimes better and 
sometimes worse. She worked when she was| 


and my brother Charles begged leave to give) ‘ 


master loved him very much, for Johnny was a 
faithful Christian servant; and his wife dying 
soon after, he hired Mrs. Marshall for a house- 
keeper. The country air and good living soon 
restored her health; and she lived to see Johnny 
grow up a pious, sensible, useful man. : 

** And what has become of him, mamma?” 

** He has a large farm of his own, now; he is 
married, has a good wife, and six nice children. 
He is a wealthy, influential man, and still re- 
members with gratitude those who befriended 
his childhood.” 





INDUSTRY AND IDLENESS, 

On a beautiful morning in September, little 
William Worthly, with a light heart and elastic 
step, was trudging away to school, with his satch- 


able, and my mother and other ladies helped her, | el of books slung upon his shoulder, viewing as 
but she suffered a good deal. When Johnny was| he went along the rich harvests of grain that 


i res , S< : : f° ° 
about nine years old, he went out one Saturday | were waving in the fields, the abundance of fruit 
morning after breakfast, and did not come home 


medical man, Harry was easily persuaded to 
take proper precautions for himself. He did not 
affect to despise a life which he knew was as| 


dear to all the family as that which he had res- 
cued. He stripped, rubbed himself thoroughly 


till near noon. 
‘**QO Johnny,” said Mrs. Marshall, ‘* where 














dry, got into bed, and took a basin of gruel; and, 
before the terrified but delighted father reached 
home, both his rescued child, and his generous 
preserver, had sunk into a tranquil sleep, from 
which they did not awake until their usual time 
in the morning.—Poplar Grove. 
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REWARD OF PRINCIPLE, 
A Mother's Story to her Children; in Mrs. Bache's “ Do- 
mestic Sketches.” 

* Tell us a story, please, papa,” said George. 

“Tell you a story! Ask mamma, who sits 
there so demurely.” 

Immediately the merry spirits capered over to 
Mrs. Lynn, and preferred their petition. 

“Tell us something we never heard before, 
mamma.” 

Mrs. Lynn thought for a moment, and began: 

“When I was about your age, Emma, my 
mother went out shopping one day, and took me 
with her. It was a bright, bitter morning in 
January, and though I was well wrapped up, I 
felt the cold severely. We stopped at the gro- 
cer’s, and the shoemaker’s, and then we went to 
a dry goods store. The storekeeper knew my 
mother, and when we had bought what we want- 


ed, he told us of a poor widow in the neighbor- 


have you been?” 

** Mother,” said Johnny, “I am old enough to 
‘earn my living. I don’t want to be a burden on 
lyou any longer. I have been looking for a 
place.” 

‘*And did you get one, Johnny,” 
Marshall. 

‘* Yes, mother; and the man I’m hired to will 
be here presently to speak to you about me.” 

‘*Mrs. Marshall asked him how he had man- 
aged. Johnny said he went and stood in the 
market, and looked at the farmers as they came 
in with their wagons, and when he saw one that 
looked good natured, he asked him if he wanted 
to hire a boy. At last he met with one that did. 

** The farmer came, and agreed to take John- 
ny on trial for a month, and if they were mutu- 
ally satisfied, to have him bound till he was 
twenty one years old. So Johnny went away 
with his master. 

‘*And did he stay there, mamma?” asked 
George. 

“You shall hear. The day after the month 
was up, Johnny came home. He looked very 
serious, and said he was not going back again. 
His mother asked him if he had been ill-treated. 
No; they had been very kind indeed. Had he 
enough to eat and drink? Plenty of the best. 
Was his work too hard? Nothing but what he 


said Mrs. 





that filled the orchards, the merry singing of the 
| birds, hopping from branch to branch, and the 
‘clear bright sun shining upon all. When the 
little boy looked around upon this fairy scene, 
his step grew more buoyant, and his little heart 
beat with the fullness of joy. 

| ‘‘ Hilloo! William, stop one minute, and wait 
|for me,” shouted a voice behind him; and ina 
few moments he was overtaken by Nathaniel 
Lee, a schoolmate of his, who, I am sorry to say 
|did not love his school book, and was oftener 
found at play than at work. William did not 
wish to treat him coldly, and they walked on to- 
gether to school, in friendly conversation. 

** What a charming morning this is!”’ said Wil- 
liam; ‘‘the sun shines so brightly upon those 
clouds in the west, and makes them look like 
gold; the birds are singing so merrily from the 
trees; and see! in the fields the reapers are at 
work harvesting the grain.” 

‘Well, Lam glad,” said Nathaniel, “that I 
don’t have to work as they do. I am sure I 
could not endure it.” 

“Very likely you could not do the same 
amount of labor that they do,” replied William; 
‘“‘but my father tells me that working in the fields 
when we gather the hay and grain, will do me 
no harm, but will do me good. He does not ex- 
pect me to toil as hard as a grown person; but 
he says that exercise in the open air givesa new 
vigor tothe frame. I intend, the next holiday 
to work in the fields.” 
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« Well,” said Nathaniel, ‘ you are welcome to 
work if you like it; for my part I do not. My 
father never tells me to work, but allows me to 
jo as I please, which I think is altogether the 
easiest way.” 

“It may be the easiest,” replied William, ; , 
«but not the best. Industry is always produc- A Fact of the American Revolution. 
tive in the end of godd, but idleness never. I After the City of Charleston had fallen into 
am persuaded if I do as my parents teach me in ithe hands of Lord Cornwallis, his Lordship is- 
this respect, I shall do right. Recollect the old ;sued a proclamation, requiring of the inhabitants 
adage, ‘‘Idleness clothes a man in rags.” If| of the colony, that they should no longer take 
you do not perceive the evil effects of indolence part in the contest, but continue peaceably at 
now, you may at some future day.” | their homes and they should be most sacredly 

« As long as I am well off at present, I shall | protected in property and person. This was ac- 
not be concerned about the future,” rejoined | companied by an instrument of neutrality, which 
Nathaniel. soon obtained the signatures of many thousands 

From this conversation it may be seen that of the citizens of South Carolina among whom 
there was a great dissimilarity in the habits and | Was Col. Hayne, who now conceived that he was 
dispositions of the two lads. We shall see how | entitled to peace and security for his family and 
they conducted themselves while at school. fortune. But it was not long before Lord Corn- 

On arriving at the school house, William went | wallis put a new construction on the instrument 
immediately in, but Nathaniel loitered around | of neutrality, denominating it a bond of alle- 
out doors for nearly an hour, in some trifling giance to the king, and called upon all who sign- 


ing to those who loved play better than their 
books, or were idling away their time, while oth- 
ers were engaged in honest labor. 

(Mother's Monthly Journal. 


—<—_>>—_ 
COLONEL HAYNE. 





Ln] 
sport, and seemed loth to enter and begin his ed it to take up arms against the Rebels; threat- 
study. When he finally came in, and took his | ening to treat as deserters those who refused! 
seat, he commenced drawing pictures on his | This fraudulent proceeding in Lord Cornwallis 
slate, whittling the benches, or blotting his writ- | roused the indignation of every honest and hon 
ing book with uncouth figures. William was as |Orable man. Colonel Hayne being now compel- 
busy as a bee, with his eye ever on his book, and | led in violation of the most solemn compact, to 
studying with all his might. Nathaniel occasion- | take up arms, resolved that the invaders of his 
ally opened his book witha careless air, as if the | country should be the objects of his vengeance. 
very sight of it produced a yawn; and the time | He withdrew from = British — was ae 
of his recitations having nearly arrived, in a has- with a command in the ae ad service; but 
ty manner he blunders over his lesson, any way |it was soon his hard fortune - ve captured by 
as to get through. But he cannot get it by heart, | the enemy, and carried into € varleston. Lord 
. . . . | < - ’ » 2 > 4 y sre 
for his mind is on his play; and the consequence Rawdon the ¢ ee nee — 
is, when called upon to say his lesson, he cannot | him to be hype with ten pes A. _ . — > 
do it—while William, who has been diligent, re- | mock tria » he was sentenced to be hung: Ms 
cites his without difficulty. If you see a book | sentence seized all people with horror and dis- 
with the cover torn off and full of blots, scratches, |may- A petition headed by the British Govern- 
and ‘* dog’s ears,”’ ten to one you would find the | nor Ball, and signed by a number of the royalists, 
name of Nathaniel Lee scrawled uponit. They | was presented in his behalf but was totally dis- 
are scattered about without regard to order, and |regarded. The ladies of Charleston, both whigs 
= | “= * ° ° eae 

soiled with dirt. Look under his seat, and you | nd tories, now united in a petition to Lord Raw- 
will see the floor strewn with munched apples | don; couched in the most eloquent and moving 
and nut shells. In William Worthy’s place, the | language; praying that the valuable life of Colo- 
books are all nicely arranged, every one witha ‘nel Hayne might be spared; but this was also 
good cover on, while neatness characterizes every | treated with neglect. It was next proposed that 
~ . bd a , ° > 

thing about him. The leaves are not turned | Col. ae a oe ee a ae —y yg 
down nor pared off; and you do not see the print | ¢xpired with the small pox) should in their 
of dirty fingers on them. Instead of throwing mourning habiliments, be presented, to plead for 








down his hat when he comes into school, he | the life of their only surviving parent; being in-| 


hangs it up carefully, and goes to his seat with- ltroduced into his presence, they fell on their 
out noise. When the boys went out, then, in-| knees, and with clasped hands, and weeping 
deed, was Nathaniel active—engaging in play | eyes, they lisped their father’s name and plead- 
with all his might, as if his life depended on the | ed most earnestly for his life. Reader, what is 
ardor with which it was performed. When the | your anticipation? Do you imagine that Lord 
master’s rap summoned them again to their books | , 
he was sure to be the last one in his seat; but if; derly embraced these afflicted children, and_re- 
he took the pains to cast his eyes along the row ! stored to them the fond embraces of their father? 
of benches, he would see William with his head | No! the unfeeling man was still inexorable ; he 
bent forward, poring over his lessons. The re- | suffered even those little ones to plead in vain! 
sult of this idleness was, he was always in the| His son, a youth of thirteen, was permitted to 
back ground—at the foot generally, of the third | stay with his father in prison, who, beholding his | 
or fourth class, while William was at the head | only parent loaded with irons and condemned to! 
often of the first class. die, was overwhelmed with grief and sorrow. 

And what, my little readers, became of the |“ Why,” said he, ‘my son, will you break your | 
two youths, who were so dissimilar in their hab-| father’s heart with unavailing sorrow! Have I} 
its and feelings? I will tellyou. William Wor-| not often told you, that we came into this world | 
thy grew up respected and honored, was happy |t® prepare for a better! For this life, my dear 


| Rawdon, pitying their motherless condition, ten- | 


| assist you. 


jaccompanied him. Soon as they came in sight 
ofthe gallows, the father strengthened himself, 
jand said: ‘* Now my son, show yourself aman! 
‘that tree is the boundary of my life’s sorrows. 
| Beyond that the wicked cease from troubling 
jand the weary are at rest. Don’t lay too much 
'to heart my separation from you: It will be 
but short; it was but lately vour mother died; 
to-day I die, and you my son, though but young, 
must shortly follow us.” ** Yes, my father,” re- 
plied the broken hearted youth, ‘1 shall shortly 
follow you, for indeed I feel that I cannot live 
long.” 

On seeing therefore, his father in the hands of 
the executioner, and then struggling in the hal- 
ter he stood like one transfixed and motionless 
jin horror. Till then he had wept incessantly, 


but as soon as he saw that sight, the fountain of 


his tears was staunched and he never wept more. 
| He died insane, andin his last moments often call- 
,ed on the name of his father in terms that brought 
|tears to the hardest heart. 


- 


| 
THE 
| TRYING, 
**Mother!” said Luey, and then stopped for 
some time. ‘ Mother, do you not think it very 
| difficult to be patient?” 
| ‘*Yes, my dear, very difficult, but not impos- 
isible, as you once thought, you remember. So 
I hope you are really improving.” 

‘“*T hope I am, mother; but this morning I 
| was very cross to Anne, because she could not 
|find her bonnet when school was done. Oh, I 
| kept scolding to myself, till she came, and then 
{I pinched her hard, so that she cried. I did not 
jmean to pinch her exactly, but it would pinch. 
{Do you think, mother, I shall ever be good and 
|gentle?”’ continued Lucy in a very sad tone. 
| It would pinch, Lucy, what do you mean? 
| What would pinch? Your fingers did not pinch 


jall of themselves, did they, my child?” 
} 





NURSERY. 


| 


| ‘Oh, no, mother! I suppose it was my tem- 
/per that made them; but I really did not mean 
jto let Anne see me cross, for she is so little; but 
|mother it would come out.” 
| ‘* You must not feel cross, Lucy; the feeling 
‘must be subdued before you can expect to act 
right. Some people very foolishly imagine that 
it is no matter how much sin they have in their 
hearts, provided they appear right; but in fact 
sinful conduct always flows from sinful feeling.” 
‘“*Mother, will you just tell me once again 
jhow I can feel right? Encourage me mother. 
|Do you not think | have improved some, a very 
very little?” 
| ‘The first thing, my childis, to ask the aid of 
the Almighty. Go to him, confess your sin ; tell 
him how weak, and feeble and unavailing your 
own efforts are, and that you need his grace to 
When you have done this, try to ban- 
ish that sin; you will then find it easier to do so. 
Whenever cross and impatient feelings are com- 
ing into the mind, try and turn your attention 
immediately to something else; banish them as 
quick as possible, by supplying their place with 
something cheerful and pleasant.” 
** Yes, mother; now when I was cross to Anne, 





in the possession of the wealth he gained by his 
honest industry, and his virtues were a pattern 
for the wise and good. He became distinguish- 
ed for his knowledge, and for his disinterested 
benevolence. All who knew him, loved, and all 
who heard him, praised. 

Nathaniel Lee, by hating his book, and loving 
idleness, grew up ignorant and vicious; and in- 
stead of associating with good people, he was 
ever found in low company, around the taverns, 
and finally became an habitual drunkard, de- 
grading himself below the brute creation by his 
sottish propensities. You never heard Nathan- 
iel Lee’s name mentioned, except to draw an 





odious comparison, or to be held up as a warn-|conducted to the place of execution. 


rit should have considered how little she is, and 
of | 


boy, your father is prepared. Instead then that she did not mean to make me wait.” 


eae ¢ A - ri 
rd rejoice with % ef ee Bape ‘* Exactly so, my dear; I see you understand 
f vss: sadhies or "Y ry a pate “te ine how to correct your faults; and now if knowing 
rd ee ity. You > . ' I uot ; k the right, you still pursue the wrong, I shall very 
oy . 4 o ° ° 
_wiongpe "d ae a * rh Pine = “*e€|much fear you have not that strong desire for 
3 a a . . 
"The - re -” f , . sa eel ‘th? oo improvement which you say you have.” 

t Paar — ‘ ve = ‘ll 4 . teh sh I Lucy sat in silence for some time until she fin- 
je os et a ”“C | Ha = me 0m ished her work, seemingly in deep thought upon 
will die with you! ol. Hayne would have re- nthe 

. “Py what they had been conversing upon. 
a = aah —— a — _ alas, ‘© Where is Anne?” inquired her mother—* she 
nis hands were confined with irons. sive, t  eapeeg . 
said he, ‘my son, live to serve your country! and on gone for some time Run and find her 
live to = years of eke agra fe little ziagl “Itis strange we did not miss her before, 
Sore” pe WOMt MROTEING, “Ta Was! mother; but I guess she is in the garden,” and 
is son 


away Lucy went to the garden, whose alleys and 
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108 YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











; oe ’ , mane ae tie 
walks she searched and searched in vain for the |one year. All orders, (postage free) it is hoped will be | en and a contrite heart,” joined in supplication that God 
littl runaway. She called her name in the barn, | received before the first of January, that it may be known | would te — _ amg gee = cre was 
. , ° ‘ : | never yetr e 3; aSavi rg 
the woodhouse, the yard, and round the house, | how many will be wanted. The price will be One Dol- | ) J = 3 our Was 


. | , , “¥ | revealed to him, “ able and willing to save to the utter- 
but no Anne appeared. It ot’ tially was very | lar a year in advance, for either edition. | most.”- He became a perfectly reformed, correct, indus. 
strange where she could be. They concluded 


'trious man, and his wife and other children were parta- 
she must have fallen asleep. Lucy at last thought VARIETY. | kers with him of “like precious faith.” 
of going up stairs to her baby house, not that she | ss : : = 


[London Tract Society Anecdotes, 
expected that Anne could be there, for she never 
went up two pairs of stairs into the third story 
alone, where the baby house was. As Lucy ap- 





Shingling a House. 
The now “reformed farmer” had fallen almost asleep, | 


it being nearly midnight, when he heard the landlord’s 
proached the chamber she thought she heard a_ wife say— 


—»———_. 
A Father at Whitchurch, 


The father of a little girl, who attended a Sunday 
School at Whitchurch, Salop, in 1827, was in the habit 
of frequenting the public house. Late one Saturday 
evening, when on the point of going, his wife entreated 
'him to stay at home. ‘The Jittle girl united in the en. 
| treaties of her mother, say.ng, “ O, don’t go, father, for it 


slight chuckle of delight. Creeping along she| “I wish that man would go home, if he’s got one to 
threw open the door, and there she saw to her | g° to.” a ve : 
dismay, her sister sitting down in the middle of y Hush, —_ . a the landlord, “he'll call for some- é : 
the floor, with Lucy’s dearest and choicest doll “— else : irectly. : : .., | Will make us stop up so late 5 then mother can’t go to 

‘site é ‘Il wish he would inake haste about it then, for it’s ‘chapel in the morning.” The father, overcome by the 
in her hand; a doll whieh Lucy never permitted | tine every honest person was in bed,” said the wife. | entreaties of the child, wept, and did not go. He after 
her to play with, but only to lay in her lap to see! « fJe’s taking the shingles off his house, and putting | wards attended Divine worship. 
how very pretty its face was. Lucy’s wax doll! | them on ours,” said the landlord. lie 
Lucy had never had one before, and wax dolls At this James began to come to his right senses, and | A Northumberland Father, 
were yervy rare then. The beautiful wax dol] | commenced rubbing his eyes and stretching himself as | 
which was only set upforshow! It was too nice | Hf Juet awoke, saying, “I believe Pil go.” 

* * Don’t be in a hurry, James,” said the landlord. 

“QO yes,I must go,” says James, “ good night,” and 


In a country place, near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, an in- 
| dividual, rather advanced in years, at a meeting of some 
| Christian friends, with great simplicity and feeling, gaye 
the following account of his conversion to God, and of 
the means by which it was accomplished. With the ex. 


and handsome to touch. The wax doll in such 
a condition! one leg was on the floor at the side | og he started. 


Ps e » other, all crumbled up, lay 1 ; absenc ; . : “age yin gpg gee 
of Anne, and the ot ! r, all I Ps lay in| After an absence of some time the landlord met and ception of provincial pronunciation, it is given nearly in 
her lap. Its beautiful eyes were gone, for Anne | accosted him— | the language in which it was uttered :— y 
had put her little fingers into its eyes to make it| “Halloa, Jim, why haint you been down to see us?” _| Brethren, I am very thankful; my heart is full of grat. 
wink. One arm was hanging down, and as Lucy| “ Why,” says James, “I had been taking shingles off ¥ 


7 - : } OM itude. I thank God that ever a Sunday School was 
entered, her little sister held the body of the doll | ™Y house, and it began to leak; sol thought it was time | 


oo dite: tn Sea ok Canteen | opened in this place. In this school, my lad, whom God 

. ) SLO > jeak 1aV € ° > , ; P 

in one hand and the broken arm in the other, |’ 4, P ee tei et : has just taken to himself, was taught to read the Bible, 
; 4p , | The tavern keeper was astonished, went home to tell and to “remember his Creator in the days of his youth.” 

high in the air, greatly gratified with the havoe his wife all about it, and James ever since has left rum | waca very wicked man; a drunkard, a swearer a Sab. 

she had made! What a scene for Lucy’s impa-! alone, and attended to his own business. y ‘ : ae 


He is now a}\}, 3 M 
. , ee : ath breaker, a cock-fighter. My son was long and se- 
tience or forbearance! ‘Oh Anne,” screamed | happy man, and his wife and children are happier than | 6 y é 


: verely afflicted. During his affliction, I seldom saw 
she, ‘you Anne!” and she flew towards the | ever.—Selected. |him; and never conversed with him, beyond the mere 
alarmed child, while rage distorted every feature : ye ange | asking him, once or twice a day, how he was, whether 
of her fine face. Little Anne’s frightened, sur- ATEN, 795 When Tinnese Regent. better or worse, till the day of his death. On that day | 


prised, beseeching, and still innocent look re-| Suppose one of your little brothers should fall into the | entered his room, and seated myself by his bedside. A‘. 
sted Binats be herself before she had laid vio- |U¥e™ and there sink down under the deep waters, and | ter a short time had passed away in silence, he turned 
a tee cages py. 2 ad te V1" | before he could be got out, he should grow cold and | his pale face toward me, and said, “ Father, take me up.” 
lent hands upon her. She stopped, looked again | pale, and seem to be dead, your father takes the little |] did so. The exertion fatigued him. On recovering 
upon the work of destruction, and ran out of the | boy in his arms, and carries him home, and then they | sufficient strength, he raised his head from my bosom, 
room. W hat a conflict in her little bosom did | wrap him up in warm flannels and lay him on the bed. | seized hold of one of my hands, and, looking at me with 
that hour witness. She sought a closet in her | The doctor comes and goes into the room with your fa- | affectionate earnestness, said, “Father, 1 have one re. 
own chamber, and sat down upon a trunk, de- boas? re * see if it is ane & save the little | quest to ask of you before I die. It is, that you wil 
termined to stay ther2 until she felt calm again. | )°Y ® life. ‘The doctor says that nobody may go into | cease to do evil, attend the chapel, and give your hear 
Rage. revenge. and impatience. were fiercely 'the room but the parents. They go in and shut the!to God. Will you, father?” On attempting to turn his 
: ae ling © 1 P 1 - P ae 8 ol ‘se of , iad | door, and a few ae is to decide, whether or not the | attention to some other subject, he was roused into great- 
contending with the better principles oF her hears.) child can live. Oh! then how would you go to the| er ardor ; and, with astrength not his own, said, “ Father, 
‘“* Anne did not mean any thing. “Anne did 


door, and walk around with a step as soft as velvet, and | this will not do; it is now or never. Do break off your 
not mean to hurt the doll,” she said once and’ hearken to know whether the dear boy lives! And af- sins, attend the chapel, and give your heart to God. 


again; ‘she should be reprimanded  gent- , ter you had listened for some time, treading softly, and Wil you, father? will you?” LI replied, “I will.” For 
ly; and at any rate, 1 am not the one who should speaking in whispers, and breathing short, the doors open, | the first time, I felt a broken and contrite heart ; and so 
strike her.” Lucy lifted up her heart in prayer and rote marae eee a. ant py bgp cers in her | satisfactory to him was my reply, that he said, “Now 
and thankfulness; thankfulness, that she w on Fe per ee den 2 ‘Ob! as ome, # Dae nly ae take me to bed, and let me die. I took him to bed; 
strained at all, and prayer for renewed strength. per— > dead : 1. no—no—your brother lives and | and in five minutes after, without a sigh or a groan, he 


1 will be well again! Oh! what a thrill of joy do you all! fe}] asleep in Jesus. By the help of God, I have fulfilled 
It was an hour before Lucy appeared in the par-' feel? What leaping up in gladness! Now there is! my promise. I have given my heart to God, believed on 
lor, and the sweet and subdued expression that|sucha joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth. | his Son Jesus, and am happy in his love. My wife, too, 
played upon her face, showed that her efforts lhe sinner has been sick, but the Gospel has been taken | whose heart had frequently been touched by the affec- 
had not been in vain. It was a hard struggle, as the remedy, and he 1S to live forever. Do you won- | tionate entreaties of the child, is inquiring her way to 
but she had conquered. >" | der that the angels rejoice at it?—Rev. J. Todd. | Zion. Glory be to God !—Ib. 
Lucy’s example, and it isa real example, teaches 

every child that it isin her power to eradicate her | 
faults. Lucy was in earnest about being a better 

girl, and from being petulant, impatient and an- 

gry, she grew to be gentle, forbearing and lovely. 


| sear seem areecrarea 
Washington as a Son, POETRY 

As a son, he was filia! in his whole deportment, and | - 

obedient. This is apparent in one instance, which is | REMEMBER NOW THY CREATOR IN THE DAYS 

too nearly concerned with the welfare of the country to, OOF THY YOUTH [Sor omon.] ny 

be omitted as a subject of record in its history. When | , , hl 








[Youth's Medallion. | he was fourteen years of age, some of his friends pro- | > ber thy C I. 
“= ,cured for him a midshipman’s warrant in the British | WW het gohe pred mn brie! 
EDITORIAL. » |navy. The life opened to him in this appointment, suit- | E vil ee _ erg are bright, 
—_— = = ——— | ed his bold and enterprising spirit. He viewed the open- | "Shalt f ah — | Se og thou 
- ; Ps PY > a a we Reem ees Shalt find them no delight; 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION | ing prospect with the fervid anticipations of a boid spir- | Pada e . 
Ne Ciideees on bib Kein Sinmeaia fe reg it and ardent temperament. The appointment was ac- — = _ the ane and stars above 
or Jourteen years, has been published In jour pages | cepted, and his baggage actually placed on board a , Oe PRONENS. Canes te:900 ; 
weekly, and has obtained an extensive circulation; but | ship of war then in the Potomac. Yet his mother inter- Now, when thy days are soft as love, 
the expense of postage, (being the same as the largest | posed her dissent, and he submitted. Thus was he sav- And all is joy <9 
newspaper,) has been found to be an objection with those | €4 by maternal influence, as he was prepared by a wid- r w. a sae , 
oi F a lias ‘t by mail. To ob J te that difficulty. | owed mother’s judicious directions in early life, for a a Me of rer ae mirth must cease, 
udeapetals a 20 obviate that aimeu'ys | nobler service, which he rendered to two continents, and Oe RIES Y Seegatere Eis ; 
it is proposed, besides the usual weekly sheet, to publish | t) the world—Fam. Lib. Mag. The bird’s sweet voice be hushed to peace, 
a second edition of eight pages, every other week. The ———__ —— te ge fly : - 
Saath le : ds shall blossom w 
Two-Weekly Edition of eight pages will contain the ® Father in Ireland, som white, 


Where now thy locks are dark, 
To dim thy young eye’s sapphire light, 
Or hyacinthine spark. 


same matter as that of two Numbers of the usual Week-| A scholar in a Sunday School at Castleblaney, in Ire- 
ly Edition of four pages, and will embrace twenty six land, became so impressed with the instructions and ad- 
E monitions which he received there, as never to go to bed 

without saying his prayers. One evening, while he was 
doing so, his father, a very profligate man, came home, 
age of the Two-Weekly Edition of 26 Nos., of course,| and, as usual, began to curse, and swear, and abuse his 
oll be telt ene half of what is paid for the Weekly Edi- wife and family. In the midst of his rage he overheard 
tion of 58 Numbers the child, who was only separated from him by a low 
ae “apc ‘ oe P partition, praying aloud, that God would pardon his wick- 

The first No. of the Two-Weekly Edition will be is-| ed father. The effect was astonishing. His heart was 
sued on the Mth of January next, to be continued atleast | struck, he crept to the bedside, and there, with a “ brok- 


Numbers in a year—whereas, if it was issued semi- 
monthly, it would contain but twenty four. The post- 


Or ever then the silver cord 
Shall loose the golden bow], 
Remember thy Creator Lord 
With overflowing soul ; 
For dust to dust must mingle then, 
And Earth its earth shall claim, 
And thy free spirit flit again 
To God, from whom it came. C. 
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